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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this study was to investigate English language related difficulties experienced by 
30 Turkish dual diploma students studying in an ELT (English Language Teaching) program 
established between a Turkish and an American university, and to see the effects of those 
difficulties on the students’ adjustment process in the U.S.A. The data of the study were collected 
through a 60-item questionnaire designed by the researcher and analyzed by using multiple 
regression analysis, paired-samples t-test, independent-samples t-test, and correlation 
coefficients. The results of the study indicated that students of this program experience English 
related difficulties at a moderate level; they experience more English related difficulties in their 
academic life as compared to their social life; and writing and speaking in academic settings are 
the most problematic skills for them. 
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INTRODUCTION 


. ^ 


ndividuals who temporarily reside in a country other than their country of citizenship in order to 
participate in educational exchange as students are defined as international students. Institutions of 

*_A higher education in the United States attract numerous international students from all over the world 

every year. The number of international students entering American colleges and universities increase year by year, 
and the need to understand and to address the linguistic, social, cultural and psychological difficulties these students 
experience is important (Araujo, 2011; Yildirim, 2009; Lin & Yi, 1997; Dunnett, 1985). 


The ‘dual diploma program’ concept has been one of the popular trends in international education 
especially for the last decade, and American institutions of higher education have established many dual diploma 
program partnerships with different universities from around the world. In a typical undergraduate dual diploma 
program between an American college or university and a partner university from another country, students spend 
half of their education at a campus in the U.S.A. and half at a campus of the partner university. Students study in 
two different countries and upon completion of the degree, they receive a diploma from each partner. Although 
degree recipients are awarded two diplomas, both diplomas refer to the degree in the same manner and no student 
can receive the degree or either of the diplomas without satisfying the academic requirements of both institutions. 
Dual diploma programs are expected to offer students a highly unique, rigorous, bi-cultural learning experience and 
prepare them for the increasingly globalizing world. These programs are also expected to allow students to 
experience two distinctively different learning and teaching cultures and environments. When they complete their 
programs, students become well-prepared to work in a multi-cultural environment and to function effectively in an 
international arena (Yildirim, 2009). 


Although dual diploma programs have been quite popular recently, the number of studies conducted with 
dual diploma students is limited. The purpose of the current study was to investigate English language related 
difficulties experienced by a group of Turkish dual diploma students studying in an ELT (English Language 
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Teaching) program established between a Turkish and an American university, and the effects of those difficulties 
on the students’ adjustment process in the U.S.A. 

Although several variables such as GPA, age, gender, etc. may have a significant effect on adjustment of 
international students, problems related to language proficiency and language related difficulties deserve special 
attention as English language is among the most important concerns that international students have about their 
educational experience (Sawir, Marginson, Forbes-Mewett, Nyland, & Ramia, 2012; Araujo, 2011; Zhang & 
Goodson, 2011; Yildirim, 2009). International students encounter unique difficulties not experienced by English 
speaking students (Dao, Lee & Chang, 2007). Therefore, English language proficiency has been frequently 
recognized as one of the major dominant factors in international students' adjustment process (Mallinckrodt & 
Leong, 1992; Wan, Chapman, & Biggs, 1992; Dunnett, 1985; Surdam & Collins, 1984). A group of international 
students in Shabeeb's (1996) study on adjustment problems and concerns singled out English language as the most 
difficult adjustment area. In many other studies, international students reported that their lack of English language 
proficiency affected their ability to complete reading assignments and caused them to have difficulties expressing 
opinions in class and participating in discussions. Furthermore, their ability to understand lectures, follow 
instructions, take notes, and answer essay questions in examinations was affected by their lack of English language 
proficiency (Maza Duerto, 2004; Quintrell & Westwood, 1994; Cadieux & Wehrly, 1986). 

As English has a crucial influence on foreign students' adjustment to an English speaking culture, it is 
important to identify which aspects of the English language are most essential for foreign students to make a 
satisfactory adjustment to living and studying in the U.S.A. (Zhao, 1993). That is, the investigation of relationship 
between English and adjustment problems should not be limited to the correlation between TOEFL scores and the 
level of adjustment problems. The relationship between the adjustment issues and specific English related 
difficulties experienced by international students should also be taken into consideration. 

REVIEW OF LITERATURE 

Internationalization and student mobility have become key elements at all levels of today’s higher 
education institutions (de Wit, 2008). According to Knight’s (2006a) International Association of Universities 
survey, 73 percent of the participating higher education institutions give internationalization a high priority, 23 
percent give it a medium priority, and only 2 percent give a low priority. 

For international students, living and studying in a new social and academic environment generally come 
with new types of difficulties. Most common problems related to international students' adjustment process reported 
in the related literature are language problems, cultural adjustment problems, accommodation difficulties, 
discrimination, dietary restrictions, loneliness, homesickness, geographic distance from family and friends, 
understanding and adjusting to new social norms, adapting to new study and test taking techniques, academic stress 
due to language and new academic culture and system, and problems related to classroom instruction (Araujo, 2011; 
Sherry, Thomas, & Chui, 2010; Dunn, 2006; Dolan, 1997; White, Brown, & Suddick, 1983; Church, 1982; Furnham 
& Bochner, 1982). 

Although most international students have to pass a formal language test such as TOEFL (Test of English 
as a Foreign Language) in order to get admitted to a program in an American college or university, problems related 
to English language are among the most common adaptation issues experienced by international students (Poyrazli 
& Kavanaugh, 2006; Galloway & Jenkins, 2005; Yeh & Inose, 2003; Mori, 2000; Senyshyn,Warford, & Zhan, 
2000; Lin & Yi, 1997; Stoynoff, 1997; Mallinckrodt & Leong, 1992; Wan, Chapman, & Biggs, 1992; Dunnett, 
1985; Surdam & Collins, 1984). Sawir (2005) states that “of all the social and academic issues and problems facing 
international students that are cited in recent studies - differences in learning style, culture shock, homesickness, 
social difficulties - the problem they themselves most often refer to is difficulties with English” (p. 569). Zhao 
(1993) points out that “poor language proficiency impedes social interactions of foreign students with host students, 
professors, and other members of the academic community as well as the society at large, which may then lead to 
possible social and psychological problems and negatively contribute to academic achievement” (p. 11). A study 
conducted by Galloway and Jenkins (2005) indicated that problems with the English language were the largest 
single determinant of problems experienced by international students studying in the U.S.A. 
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Studies focusing on language skills also revealed important results. Constantinides (1992) investigated the 
role of listening skills in international students’ academic adjustment and found that during a lecture if international 
students encounter an unknown key word or phrase, they tend to stop following the lecture at that point and focus on 
figuring out the meaning of that particular word or phrase, and by doing so they miss other crucial parts of the 
ongoing lecture. Yeh and Inose (2003) report that international students who are not fluent at spoken English 
encounter significantly higher levels of acculturative difficulties as compared to those who are more proficient at 
spoken English. Similarly, Hayes and Lin (1994) state that international students who reported sufficient English 
fluency when they arrived in the United States showed better adjustment than those who did not. Angelova and 
Riazantseva (1999) conducted a case study to examine students' academic writing difficulties. The results revealed 
that since international students bring with them different writing styles, they generally need assistance in adjusting 
to the writing culture and requirements of the new academic environment. Prior (1995) and Spack (1997) examined 
writings by international students at different levels and found that writing remained problematic even for the 
students who were otherwise successful in their professional studies. Serverino’s (2004) study suggested that 
international students may have good knowledge of grammar and sentence structure, mostly because of the 
emphasis on these aspects of language in their home country EFL settings, but they still need help with rhetoric 
(purpose, audience, thesis, and support). 

One important point that is worth adding into the discussion of language proficiency of international 
students is the effectiveness of TOEFL scores. Although TOEFL is the most widely used measure of language 
proficiency of international students in the United States, some scholars state that TOEFL scores may not always 
successfully reflect language use of students in real life academic and social situations. Graham (1987), Huang 
(1997), and Coleman (1997) state that international students’ perceived language skills may have a significant 
influence on their accomplishment of classroom tasks. Xu’s (1991) study revealed that students' self-ratings of 
English proficiency were the most significant predictors of their perceived level of academic difficulty. Xu states 
that "TOEFL scores, the most commonly used measure of English proficiency and readiness for international 
students to begin their academic programs in U.S. higher education institutions, were not found to be significantly 
associated with the level of academic difficulty" (p. 567). The discussion of the effectiveness of TOEFL scores in 
terms of predicting actual language performance of students brings us to the point of considering other measures 
along with TOEFL scores while examining language proficiency as a factor in international student adjustment. 
Perceived language proficiency of international students might work as one of those measures. Coleman (1997), 
Huang (1997), and Graham (1987) state that international students’ perceived language skills have significant 
influence on their estimation of the stressfulness of classroom situations. 

The number of studies specifically focusing on Turkish students’ English related difficulties and adjustment 
problems in the U.S.A. is limited. Kilinc and Granello (2003) state that “in spite of the increasing numbers, the 
Turkish student population in the U.S. has rarely been studied, and not much is known about the adjustment 
problems and help-seeking behavior of these students” (p. 57). Poyrazli, Arbona, Bullington, and Pisecco (2001) 
conducted a study to investigate the adjustment issues of Turkish college students studying in the United States and 
found that writing and reading proficiency in English language were significantly related to adjustment level. 
Students who had higher reading and writing proficiency in English reported experiencing less adjustment problems. 
Mathews (2007) conducted a study with a group of Turkish graduate students in the U.S.A. to examine the 
relationship between students’ academic success in their studies abroad and their English proficiency, academic 
background, and sponsoring university in Turkey. Results indicated a significant relationship between English level 
and success, students who either failed abroad or only achieved moderate success were found to have less 
experience in English. Yildirim (2009) conducted a study to determine the level and types of adjustment problems 
experienced by Turkish dual diploma students studying in two engineering programs in the U.S.A. and found that 
English proficiency is an important factor with a considerable effect on the dual diploma students’ adjustment, 
writing appears to be the most problematic language skill in academic settings, students also have some difficulties 
with listening and speaking in social settings. 
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METHODOLOGY 


Participants 

The participants of this study were 30 (21 females, 9 males) Turkish undergraduate students studying in a 
dual diploma ELT program which was carried out by a state university in the U.S.A. and a state university in 
Turkey. Students who are enrolled in this four-year B.A. program study the first and fourth years of the program in 
Turkey and the second and third years of the program in the U.S.A. and, upon successful completion of the program, 
they receive two diplomas (one from each university) on teaching English as a foreign language. The data of the 
study were collected from students who studied in this program between 2009 and 2014; at the time of data 
collection participants of the study had lived in the U.S.A. for a time period ranging from one semester to two years. 

Dual diploma students are placed into this program according to a placement score they achieve on the 
Turkish national university entrance exam. Students who cannot satisfy the English proficiency requirements 
(TOEFL or IELTS scores) upon admission spend one year studying intensive English (preparatory class year) at the 
School of Foreign Languages of the Turkish university prior to beginning regular degree coursework. At the end of 
the preparatory class year, students who can satisfy the English proficiency requirement start the first year of the 
regular degree coursework. There is also conditional admission to first year for the students whose TOEFL or 
IELTS scores are very close to the required scores. Students who are conditionally admitted to first year need to take 
the required TOEFL or IELTS score within the first year of the program in order to be able to continue the second 
year of the program in the U.S.A. 

Instrument 

The Dual Diploma Program Student Survey was the main instrument of the study. This 60-item survey was 
designed by Yildirim (2009) in the light of the related studies, one-to-one and focus group interviews, expert 
opinions, and other relevant techniques and procedures for ensuring validity and reliability. 

There are two main sections in the survey. Section One (the Inventory of Student Adjustment Problems) 
focuses on dual diploma students’ adjustment problems. There are 35 items in this section, each item is a statement 
about a difficulty dual diploma students might be facing in the U.S.A. After reading each item, participants indicate 
how much they think they are troubled with the situation described in the item on a scale of 0 to 5 (ranging from ‘not 
at all’ to ‘very much’). With respect to internal reliability, Cronbach’s alpha coefficient of this section was found as 
. 88 . 


Section Two (the Inventory of English Language Related Difficulties) of the survey includes 25 items that 
refer to the specific English related difficulties dual diploma students might be facing during their academic and 
social activities in the U.S.A. Each item verbalizes a possible English related situation and participants indicate how 
much difficulty they experience with each situation on a scale of 0 to 5 (ranging from ‘not at all’ to ‘very much’). 
There are two subsections in Section Two: academic subsection has items which focus on English related difficulties 
participants might be facing in academic environments (e.g. understanding exams, writing papers for course 
assignments); and social subscale consists of items regarding English-related difficulties that the students are likely 
to experience in their social lives in the U.S.A. (e.g. doing banking, making phone calls). Cronbach’s alpha 
coefficient of this section was found as .84. 

Apart from answering the questions in the two main sections mentioned above, the participants of the study 
also answered a background questionnaire. In this questionnaire the participants reported their gender, whether they 
studied the English preparatory year in Turkey or not, whether they got conditionally admitted to the first year or 
not, and in the U.S.A. whether they mostly socialize with Turkish students or American/other international students. 
Also, the participants reported their perceived English proficiency with the help of a question which asked them to 
indicate how they considered their own English proficiency on a scale of 1 (very poor) to 5 (excellent). They 
answered this question separately for each of the following language skills and areas: speaking, 
listening/understanding, reading, writing, grammar, and vocabulary. Given a 5-point scale for six skills and areas, a 
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participant’s self-perceived English proficiency score ranged from 6 (very poor English proficiency) to 30 (excellent 
English proficiency). 

Data Analysis 

The data of the study were analyzed by first calculating mean scores for individual questions, main 
sections, and subsections of the survey; and then by using several Hierarchical Multiple Regression Analyses in 
order to see the effect of English related difficulties on adjustment and the effect of perceived English proficiency on 
English related difficulties. 

Firstly, three different multiple regression analyses were conducted to investigate the effect of English 
related difficulties on adjustment. In these analyses, the dependent variable was the score from the Inventory of 
Student Adjustment Problems and the independent variables were gender, studying preparatory class, conditional 
admittance, people mostly socialized with, and the scores (overall, academic, social) from the Inventory of English 
Language Related Difficulties. 

Secondly, three more multiple regression analyses were conducted to see the effect of perceived English 
proficiency on English related difficulties. In these analyses, the dependent variables were the scores (overall, 
academic, social) from the Inventory of English Language Related Difficulties, and the independent variables were 
gender, studying preparatory class, conditional admittance, people mostly socialized with, and perceived English 
proficiency. 

Apart from the multiple regression analyses, a paired-samples t-test was conducted to see the difference 
between the mean scores of the academic and social subsections of the Inventory of English Language Related 
Difficulties. Also, an independent-samples t-test was conducted to compare the mean adjustment score of the 
students who mostly socialized with Turkish students with the mean adjustment score of the students who mostly 
socialized with American and/or other international students. Pearson’s product-moment correlation coefficients 
were also calculated in order to better understand the relationship among the variables of the study. 

RESULTS 


Table 1 presents the mean scores for English related difficulties and adjustment sections of the research 
instrument. As the table shows, the mean score of the adjustment section of the research instrument was found as 
3.20, which indicates that the participants experienced adjustment problems at a moderate level during their studies 
in the United States. The overall English related difficulty mean score was found as 3.27, which also indicates that 
the participants of the study experienced English related difficulties at a moderate level. Mean scores of the 
academic and social subsections show that the participants experienced more English related difficulties in their 
academic life (M = 3.55) as compared to their social life (M = 2.99). The result of the paired-samples t-test indicated 
that this mean score difference was significant (t(29) = 12.244; p < .01). 


Table 1. Mean Scores of English Related Difficulties and Adjustment 



Mean 

Standard 

Deviation 

Standard 

Error 

95 % Confidence Interval 
Lower Upper 

English Related Difficulties - Overall 

3.27 

0.38 

0.06 

3.12 

3.41 

English Related Difficulties - Academic 

3.55 

0.39 

0.07 

3.40 

3.70 

English Related Difficulties - Social 

2.99 

0.40 

0.07 

2.84 

3.14 

Adjustment 

3.20 

0.43 

0.07 

3.04 

3.36 


Table 2 and Table 3 draw a better picture in terms of understanding English related difficulties experienced 
in academic and social life in the U.S.A. by dual diploma ELT students. Table 2 presents the mean scores for the 
difficulties experienced in academic life. As the table indicates, the two highest mean scores are related to items 
involving writing skills. The items related to answering exams has the highest mean score (M = 4.10) and the mean 
score of item related to writing papers for course assignments is the second highest (M = 3.90). On the other hand, 
the mean scores of the other two writing related items (taking notes during class and writing e-mails) are not as high 
as the means cores of the items mentioned above. This may indicate that the students experience difficulties 
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especially when they need to use writing skills with appropriate academic language. The mean scores of the two 
items related to speaking are also high as compared to the mean scores of the other items. The mean score of the 
item which involves discussing academic issues with professors and/or classmates is 3.87 and the mean score of the 
item related to asking questions or expressing ideas during class is 3.80. As for the listening skill, the mean score of 
the item which involves understanding lectures of professors (M = 3.80) is higher than the mean score of the item 
related to understanding presentations made by other students (M = 3.23). In addition, mean score of the item related 
to reading textbooks, course handouts, professional articles (M = 3.17) is lower as compared to many other items. 


Table 2. Mean Scores of Items in the Academic Subsection of the English Related Difficulties Survey 


During my stay in the U.S.A., I have had English 

Mean 

Standard 

Standard 

95 % Confidence Interval 

related difficulties with ... 

Deviation 

Error 

Lower 

Upper 

understanding lectures of my professors. 

3.80 

0.71 

0.13 

3.53 

4.07 

discussing academic issues with my professor in and/or 
out of class. 

3.87 

0.77 

0.14 

3.58 

4.16 

discussing academic issues with other students out of 
class. 

3.57 

0.72 

0.13 

3.29 

3.84 

asking questions / expressing my ideas during class. 

3.80 

0.80 

0.14 

3.50 

4.10 

making presentations in class. 

3.40 

0.67 

0.12 

3.15 

3.65 

understanding class presentations given by other 
students. 

3.23 

0.62 

0.11 

3.00 

3.47 

reading textbooks, course handouts, professional 
articles. 

3.17 

0.59 

0.10 

2.95 

3.39 

writing papers for course assignments. 

3.90 

0.88 

0.16 

3.57 

4.23 

taking notes in english in class or in other academic 
situations. 

3.43 

0.85 

0.15 

3.11 

3.75 

understanding exams. 

3.43 

0.77 

0.14 

3.14 

3.72 

answering exams. 

4.10 

0.75 

0.13 

3.82 

4.38 

writing e-mails to professors, classmates, etc. 

3.03 

0.76 

0.14 

2.75 

3.32 


Table 3 presents the mean scores for the difficulties experienced in social life by dual diploma ELT 
students. This table shows that items involving understanding and/or using slang and idioms and understanding 
and/or making jokes and humor have the highest mean scores not only in this section, but also in the entire survey 
(M = 4.27 and 4.17, respectively). These results indicate that using and understanding slang, idiomatic expressions, 
and jokes are causing more difficulty to dual diploma ELT students than all the other aspects of English related 
difficulties. Apart from these two items, in this subsection there are only four items with a mean score higher than 3 
(making phone calls, participating in daily conversations with my English speaking friends, knowing how to talk 
about personal or other sensitive issues in a correct way, and making American friends, or friends from other 
nations). The mean scores of all the other items in this subsection are between 2 and 3, indicating that the 
participants of the study experience less difficulty in these areas as compared to other social and academic English 
related difficulties covered in the research instrument. 
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Table 3. Mean Scores of Items in the Social Subsection of the English Related Difficulties Survey 


During my stay in the U.S.A., I have had English 

Mean 

Standard 

Standard 

95 % Confidence Interval 

related difficulties with ... 

Deviation 

Error 

Lower 

Upper 

asking directions. 

2.60 

1.24 

0.22 

2.13 

3.07 

shopping. 

2.70 

0.65 

0.11 

2.46 

2.94 

using the post office. 

2.60 

0.49 

0.09 

2.41 

2.79 

doing banking. 

2.87 

0.62 

0.11 

2.63 

3.10 

making phone calls. 

3.03 

1.06 

0.19 

2.64 

3.43 

reading newspapers, magazines, ads, catalogues, bills, 
etc. 

2.57 

0.56 

0.10 

2.35 

2.78 

using academic and recreational facilities (e.g. library, 
swimming pool, etc.). 

2.57 

0.67 

0.12 

2.31 

2.82 

understanding films and TV programs. 

2.53 

0.90 

0.16 

2.20 

2.87 

participating in daily conversations with my English 
speaking friends. 

3.07 

1.08 

0.19 

2.66 

3.47 

knowing how to talk about personal or other sensitive 
issues in a correct way. 

3.00 

1.05 

0.19 

2.61 

3.39 

making American friends, or friends from other 
nations. 

3.07 

0.98 

0.17 

2.70 

3.43 

understanding and/or using slang and idioms. 

4.27 

0.78 

0.14 

3.97 

4.56 

understanding and/or making jokes and humor. 

4.17 

0.95 

0.17 

3.81 

4.52 


Apart from identifying the English related difficulties experienced by ELT dual diploma program students, 
another purpose of this study was to identify the effects of those difficulties on the students’ adjustment to their new 
social and academic life in the United States. Table 4 presents the results of the hierarchical multiple regression 
analysis which was conducted to see the effects of English related difficulties on adjustment. In this regression 
model, the dependent variable was the score from the adjustment section of the research instrument. As for the 
independent variables, gender, studying English preparatory class, conditional acceptance, and people socialized 
with were first entered in the model, then the overall score from the English related difficulties section of the 
research instrument was entered as the last independent variable in order to see the unique effect of English related 
difficulties above and beyond other independent variables. 


Table 4. Hierarchical Multiple Regression Analysis (Dependent Variable: Adjustment) 


Model 

R 

R Square 

Adjusted 

R Square 

Standard 

Error 

F Model 

R Square 
Change 

F Change 

1. Gender 

.011 

.000 

-.036 

.438 

.003 

.000 

.003 

2. Prep class 

.057 

.003 

-.071 

.445 

.044 

.003 

.086 

3. Conditional acceptance 

.105 

.011 

-.103 

.452 

.097 

.008 

.205 

4. Mostly socialized with 

.413 

.171 

.133 

.422 

1.287 

.160 

4.815** 

5. English related difficlts. 

.840 

.705 

.643 

.257 

11.466* 

.534 

43.443* 

* F is significant at the 0,01 level 
** F is significant at the 0,05 level 


As Table 4 indicates, R square of the model was found as .705 (F(5, 24) = 11,466; p < .01), which indicates 
that all the independent variables significantly explain 70,5 percent of the variation in adjustment scores. Focusing 
on the unique effects of independent variables, it can be seen that gender, English preparatory class, and conditional 
acceptance did not make a significant contribution to the model. On the other hand, R square change value of the 
variable ‘people mostly socialized with’ was found as .160 and it was significant (F(l, 25) = 4.815; p < .05). This 
result means that socializing mostly with Turkish students or American/other international students significantly 
explains 16 percent of the variation in ELT dual diploma program students’ adjustment scores. Mean adjustment 
score of the students who mostly socialized with Turkish students was 3.34 (SD = 0.31) and the mean adjustment 
score of the students who mostly socialized with Americans/other international students was 2.99 (SD = 0.50). and 
this difference was significant according to the result of the independent-samples t-test (t(28) = 2.332; p < .05), 
which indicates that students who mostly socialized with Americans and/or other international students experienced 
less adjustment problems. 
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R square change value for the overall score from the English related difficulties section of the research 
instrument was found as .534 (F(l, 24) = 43,443; p < .01), which indicates that English related difficulties 
experienced by dual diploma ELT students in the U.S.A. significantly explain 53.4 percent of the variation in their 
adjustment scores above and beyond all the other independent variables of the study. This result shows that 
difficulties related to English have great effects on the students’ adjustment process. Pearson’s product-moment 
correlation coefficient between adjustment score and English related difficulties score was found as .761 (p < .01), 
which indicates a strong positive relationship between these two variables; in other words, most of the students who 
got high scores on the adjustment section also got high scores on the English related difficulties section of the 
research instrument, or vice versa. Correlation coefficients between adjustment and academic and social English 
related difficulties subsections were .753 and .696 (p < .01), respectively. 


The unique effects of academic and social subsections of the English related difficulties were also found by 
conducting two different hierarchical multiple regression analyses. In one of these tests, scores from the academic 
subsection was entered into the same regression model as the final independent variable instead of the overall 
scores, and its R square change value was found as .49 (F(l, 24) = 34,638; p < .01); and in the other test, scores from 
the social subsection was entered as the final independent variable and the R square change value was .48 (F(l, 24) 
= 32,952; p<.01). 

Finally, in order to see the effect of students’ perceived English proficiency on the English related 
difficulties they experience in the U.S.A., another hierarchical multiple regression analysis was conducted. In this 
analysis, English related difficulties score was the dependent variable, and gender, preparatory class, conditional 
acceptance, mostly socialized with and perceived proficiency were the independent variables, which were entered in 
the model respectively. Table 5 presents the results of this analysis. 


Table 5. Hierarchical Multiple Regression Analysis (Dependent Variable: English Related Difficulties) 


Model 

R 

R Square 

Adjusted 

R Square 

Standard 

Error 

F Model 

R Square 
Change 

F Change 

1. Gender 

.007 

.000 

-.036 

.387 

.001 

.000 

.001 

2. Prep class 

.023 

.001 

-.073 

.394 

.007 

.000 

.013 

3. Conditional acceptance 

.151 

.023 

-.090 

.397 

.203 

.022 

.594 

4. Mostly socialized with 

.167 

.028 

.-128 

.404 

.179 

.005 

.129 

5. Perceived proficiency 

.667 

.446 

.330 

.311 

3.857* 

.418 

18.079* 

* F is significant at the 0.01 level 


As the table indicates, with an R square change value of .418, perceived proficiency was the only variable 
which significantly affected English related difficulties (F(l,24)= 18,079; p < .01). This result means that the 
participants’ perceived English proficiency significantly explains 41.8 percent of the variation in the scores related 
to English related difficulties. Pearson’s product-moment correlation coefficient between perceived proficiency and 
English related difficulties score was found as -.649 (p < .01), which indicates that most of the students who 
reported lower perceived English proficiency also reported high English related difficulties score, or vice versa. 


Two more multiple regression analyses were conducted in order to see the effect of perceived proficiency 
on academic and social subsections of English related difficulties. Independent variables did not change in these 
analyses, the dependent variable in the first regression model was the academic subsection scores and the R square 
change value was .47 (F(l, 24) = 23,352; p < .01); and the dependent variable in the second regression model was 
the social subsection scores and the R square change value was .30 (F(l, 24) = 10,541; p < .01). Pearson’s product- 
moment correlation coefficients between perceived proficiency and academic and social English related difficulties 
subsections were -.704 and -.536 (p < .01), respectively. These results indicate that perceived English proficiency 
had more effect on English related difficulties experienced in the academic life as compared to social life. 

DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSION 

The results of this study indicated that students studying in a dual diploma ELT program in the U.S.A. have 
English related difficulties at a moderate level. They experience more English related difficulties in their academic 
life as compared to their social life. Academic writing seems to be causing more difficulty to these students than 
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other skills because they reported that writing in the exams and writing assignments are the areas they have the most 
difficulty. Also, they seem to have difficulties with speaking skills especially in academic life because they reported 
that they are having problems with discussing academic issues with professors in and/or out of class and asking 
questions and/or expressing ideas during class. Although listening and reading for academic purposes seem to be 
causing less difficulties to the students as compared to writing and speaking skills, they seem to be having some 
problems with these skills as well. 

In their social life in the U.S.A., the dual diploma ELT students have a lot of difficulties with understanding 
and/or using slang and idioms and understanding and/or making jokes and humor. Although they seem to be having 
less English related difficulties in their social life as compared to their academic life, they seem to be having some 
difficulties in some aspects of social life such as making phone calls, participating in daily conversations with 
English speaking friends, knowing how to talk about personal or other sensitive issues in a correct way, and making 
American friends or friends from other nations. 

The analysis of the data also showed that students’ perceived English proficiency has an important effect 
on the English related difficulties they experience in the United States. Students who reported low perceived 
proficiency also reported more English related difficulties, or vice versa. The effect of perceived proficiency was 
especially important on difficulties experienced in academic life. 

The results of the study also indicated that there is a strong relationship between English related difficulties 
experienced by dual diploma ELT students and their adjustment process to their new life in the United States. 
Students who reported more English related difficulties also reported more adjustment problems. 

English proficiency and English related difficulties have been mentioned in many studies as among the 
major factors affecting international students’ adjustment in the U.S.A. (Zhang & Goodson, 2011; Yildirim, 2009; 
Dao, Lee, & Chang, 2007; Poyrazli & Kavanaugh, 2006; Galloway & lenkins, 2005; Yeh & Inose, 2003; Mori, 
2000; Senyshyn,Warford, & Zhan, 2000; Lin & Yi, 1997; Stoynoff, 1997; Mallinckrodt & Leong, 1992; Wan, 
Chapman, & Biggs, 1992; Dunnett, 1985; Surdam & Collins, 1984; Dunnett, 1981). Poor language proficiency 
negatively affects the social interactions of international students with American students, professors, and other 
members of the academic community as well as the society at large (Zhao, 1993). International students encounter 
unique difficulties not experienced by English speaking students. Some of these unique challenges include extra 
time to read assigned readings, difficulties in using appropriate language while preparing written assignments, 
difficulties understanding class lectures and discussions, and difficulties in communicating concerns and viewpoints 
with other students and professors (Yildirim, 2009). Sawir (2005) states that among all the social and academic 
problems experienced by international students, difficulties with English is the problem they themselves most often 
mention. 


Academic writing was found as the most problematic English language skill for the dual diploma ELT 
students in this study. This finding is in line with the findings of other studies conducted with diverse groups of 
international students (Yildirim, 2009; Poyrazli, Arbona, Bullington, & Pisecco, 2001; Leong & Sedlacek, 1989). 
Prior (1995) and Spack (1997) conducted studies on writings by international students at different levels, and both 
researchers found that writing remained problematic even for students who were otherwise successful in their 
professional studies. Angelova and Riazantseva (1999) stated that international students bring with them different 
writing styles and they generally need assistance in adjusting to the writing culture and requirements of the new 
academic environment. Casanave (1995) pointed out that the fundamental issue was not that international students 
could not write, but that they thought and organized their writings in ways different from the dominant discourse of 
American academia. 

Results of the study also indicated that the dual diploma ELT students have some difficulties with speaking 
in academic life, especially in discussing academic issues with professors in and out of class and asking questions 
and expressing ideas during classes. In addition, in social life, they have difficulties with using slang, idioms, and 
jokes in social interactions. These results are similar with some previous studies (Yildirim, 2009; Littlemore, 2001; 
Dolan, 1997; Huang, 1997; Helkinhelmo & Shute, 1986). Dolan (1997) stated that the low language proficiency 
levels of international students were affecting their lack of participation in the classroom. Their limited listening 
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skills blocked their understanding of classroom discussion, and their weak speaking abilities reduced contribution in 
discussions. Littlemore (2001) investigated the use of metaphors in the American college classrooms and found that 
metaphors are frequently used in the classrooms, and international students’ interpretations of those metaphors 
might be significantly different from their professors’ intentions. Helkinhelmo and Shute (1986) and Huang (1997) 
found that it was very hard for international students to fully comprehend the idioms, acronyms, and cultural and 
historical references, even when they seem proficient in English according to various measures of proficiency. 

To conclude, in order to reduce the English related difficulties experienced by dual diploma ELT students, 
the unique challenges they are likely to face in the U.S.A. should be taken into consideration while they were in 
Turkey both during the English preparatory year and during the first year of the program. Dual diploma program 
implementers should take these challenges into consideration while designing English curricula. Especially, 
improving academic writing skills of these students should be emphasized by putting a specific focus on the 
organization of writings in the dominant discourse of American academia. In addition, speaking and listening classes 
should not only focus on academic use of language, but also have examples of slang, idioms, and jokes in order to 
reduce the difficulties the students are likely to face in social life in the U.S.A. 
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